The George Sand-

that moment, the reader leaves you; for if he wants to under-
stand the story that you are telling him, it is on the condition
that you should show him plainly that this one is a strong
character and that one weak.

L* Education sentimentale has been a misunderstood book,
as I have told you repeatedly, but you have not listened to me.
There should have been a short preface, or, at a good oppor-
tunity, an expression of blame, even if only a happy epithet to
condemn the evil, to characterize the defect, to signalize the
effort. All the characters in that book are feeble and come to
nothing, except those with bad instincts; that is what you are
reproached with, because people did not understand that you
wanted precisely to depict a deplorable state of society that
encourages these bad instincts and ruins noble efforts; when
people do not understand us it is always our fault. What
the reader wants, first of all, is to penetrate into our thought,
and that is what you deny him, arrogantly. He thinks that
you scorn him and that you want to ridicule him. For my
part, I understood you, for I knew you. If anyone had
brought me your book without its being signed, I should have
thought it beautiful, but strange, and I should have asked
myself if you were immoral, skeptical, indifferent or heart-
broken. You say that it ought to be like that, and that M.
Flaubert will violate the rules of good taste if he shows his
thought and the aim of his literary enterprise. It is false in
the highest degree. When M. Flaubert writes well and serious-
ly, one attaches oneself to his personality. One wants to
sink or swim with him. If he leaves you in doubt, you lose in-
terest in his work, you neglect it, or you give it up.

I have already combated your favorite heresy, which is
that one writes for twenty intelligent people and does not care
a fig for the rest. It is not true, since the lack of success
irritates you and troubles you. Besides, there have not been
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